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Freezing Prices and Wages 


The announcement by Prime Minister MacKenzie King of the intention 
of the Government to place a ceiling on both prices and wages and to 
insist that all employees be granted an increased cost of living bonus will 
be received, we believe, with general approval. Certain it is that in recent 
weeks prices have soared and keep on soaring with the inevitable result 
that calls for more and more increased wages have been heard. Such 
condition leads but to one end, if allowed to remain unchecked and that 
end is inflation. No person in his senses wants to see inflation and the 
government is to be commended for its announced intention to put a stop 
both to the rise in prices and to the rise in wages. As the Premier said in 
his recent broadcast, the principle is one easy to explain but much more 
difficult Of attainment and this can only be done with the wholehearted 
co-operation of everyone. At the time of going to press, it has been im 
possible to ascertain the re-action, particularly of labor, to these announced 
proposals but it is, we believe, reasonable to expect that they will find 
general approval, even though here and there a discordant note is struck. 
This competition between the rise in the cost of living and wages generally 
could not be allowed to continue for our war effort is being seriously 
hampered through such a condition. Not only that, but the danger increases 
week by week, and if allowed to continue would do much to wreck the 
stability of the country. 

Further, such a scheme, if properly worked, will do much to stabilize 
conditions immediately following the, cessation of hostilities and that cer- 
tainly is something to aim for. Doubtless there will be mutterings, some 


+ 


even loud, that the Government has no right to interfere with business t 


such an extent, that wages in some cases are far too low, which may be 
the case, but in the main there should be general approval of the action of 
the Government. Doubtless there will be some who will attempt to chisel 
and it is up to the Government to put real teeth into these proposals and 
to hand out stiff punishment to those who refuse to accept the inevitable. 
Unless this is done, the cost of living will continue to rise. Under the new 
enactment strikes should be a thing of the past, if not, then something 1s 
wrong somewhere. 

Then, again, this new law should keep down the cost of the war effort 
and that means something for every wage increase means new taxes and 
new loans in addition to an increase in the cost of living. Yes, the Govern- 
ment appears to have done quite a good job in this instance. At least it 
has made a start that way, if it can find a way to do just what it proposes 


to do. 
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EDITORIAL 


Canada’s War Effort 


Publication of the result of a recent survey of Canada’s War production 
made by Secretary of War Stimson, of the U.S.A., should do much to put 
an end to the efforts of many Canadians to decry Canada’s War Effort. It 
shows that at the time the survey was made Canada was ahead of the 
U.S.A. in production of supplies of all sorts, with the exception of aircraft, 
and in shells and guns Canada was far in advance of her neighbor. Since 
that time it has been revealed that the National Steel Car Company, of 
Hamilton, has recently produced its five millionth shell. The Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan is far ahead of schedule and Canada’s Army is 
well trained and well equipped. The Navy has performed wonders since 
the war commenced and, all in all, the situation is far better than many 
people would have us believe from this point of view. 

With all that, however, there seems to be a lamentable lack of some- 
thing on the part of many Canadians in regard to the war. True we are 
working hard on production and while great things have been accomplished, 
one cannot help thinking that more could be accomplished if only we had 
more real enthusiasm. 

The war is too far away, casualty lists have not been heavy, and with 
the bombing of Britain slowed down tremendously, there is a tendency to 
sit back in many ways. 

Take, for instance, the matter of war savings. There are thousands of 
people who regard contributions to War Savings merely in the form of a 
gesture and their subscriptions take that form. 

There are others who are contributing right up to the last cent they 
can afford, but these are few. We have not yet come to the realization 
that every cent we can possibly put away beyond the bare cost of living is 
necessary if we are to accomplish what we really ought to accomplish. 

When employees, who are earning more than ever before, contribute 


but twenty-five cents per week to War Savings Certificates and then only 


because they are afraid not to contribute something, then there is a sad 
state of affairs, and yet it exists. 

Radio shows to advertise the need for War Savings, Posters and News- 
paper Advertising will not affect such people; they simply do not care and 
are using the war to earn more and more in wages and salaries. 

They say they cannot spare more, but can they spare their freedom, 
their democratic form of living and the promise of much better things in 
the future? 

Let George do it seems to be the slogan and some do not seem to care 
even if George does it or not. 

Something is needed to wake us from our lethargy in order that we 


} 


» badly needed. What that something is, 


may give all-out effort that is s 
one hesitates to say, but certainly some drastic method will have to be 


adopted to bring to these people the realization that if the money cannot 


be obtained in this way it will be obtained in some other. 
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Across the Secretary's Desk 


Now that the season has commenced it is possible to give some esti- 


mation as to the probable results. First let me say that despite the fact 
that most Cost Accountants and others of that ilk, are working harder and 
longer than for some time past, the opening meetings, with few excep- 
ions, were well attended. This is a happy augury and it is to be hoped 
that members will endeavor to attend chapter meetings whenever this is at 
all possible. 

In London, there were about eighty-five present. This was a meeting 
on Unemployment Insurance problems and was very successful. The Ham- 
ilton chapter opening meeting attracted fifty-three for dinner and about 
eighty-five for the meeting. In St. Catharines the attendance at dinner was 


small but the meeting attendance was about forty-five. I was present at 


he opening meeting of the London chapter and had quite an experience. 


That was the day of the big wind storm and I motored from Hamilton 
dodging trees, telephone poles, fences, etc., all the way up. When I 
arrived there I found half the city without lights and for a time it was a 
question as to whether the meeting would be held or not. Cliff England, 
the popular Vice-Chairman of the London chapter, was to have addressed 
the Windsor chapter on that same evening but was advised by the London 
Auto Club not to make the trip by car and the C.N.R. advised him that 
trains were running very late and that there was a probability that he would 
not get through. Cliff was obliged therefore to wire cancelling his trip. 
The Windsor officials were in a quandary for a time but finally succeeded 
n having Mr. Blackburn, of Hiram Walker, Gooderham & Worts, of 
Walkerville, talk on “Use and Occupancy Insurance’. There were about 


twenty for the dinner and another fifteen attended the meeting. Toronto 
and Montreal report good attendances at their opening meetings, while at 
Kitchener the attendance was good. Edmonton reports an excellent opene: 


1 


and it is anticipated that the opening meeting at Ottawa will show the 
usual good attendance there. 

One thing there is that gives cause for genuine enthusiasm this season 
nd that is the prospects for the Student Sections. These sections this year 
will take up the systematic study of “Cost Accounting” by W. B. Lawrence. 
All sections will have, it is hoped, a senior member or members as lecturers 
and to lead the discussion which will follow each lecture and most of 
these sections will hold two meetings per month. This study will give all 
students knowledge of the basic principles of Cost Accounting and should 
prove invaluable assistance in their regular studies and work as well as a 
distinct help in preparing them for the examinations next spring. 

Frankly I look for a tremendous increase in student membership and 
feel that on such a foundation the future of our Society is secure. There 
are undoubtedly many senior members who have on their staffs, young men 
who could and should join these student sections. The cost is very small 
and the benefits to be derived are worth many times the cost of student 


membership. 




















NEW MEMBERS 





One thing in connection with chapter meetings, however, that is very 
troublesome at the moment is the extreme difficulty experienced in obtain- 
ing speakers. 

There are undoubtedly a large number of senior members with a wealth 
of knowledge gained from long experience who could, if they would, do 
much to help, especially in the smaller chapters and I would appreciate 
hearing from such men with a promise of help. Already several have 
promised to help but there is room for many more and this also applies to 
members who intend to travel west and who could spare an evening to 
address our western chapters. Why not let me hear from you? Don't 
always take the attitude that George should do it for we must keep up the 
interest in all our chapters. 


R. D. 





New Members 
Hamilton Chapter. 


Miss Kathleen Hunting, Jones Bros. Co. of Canada Ltd., Dundas, Ont. 

J. M. Dingwall, Hydro-Electric System of Hamilton, Hamilton. 

C. R. Thomas, Hydro-Electric System of Hamilton, Hamilton. 
Kitchener Chapter. 

J. C. Buckland, Burroughs Adding Machine Co. of Canada Limited, 
Kitchener. 
Windsor Chapter. 

H. Mulheisen, Chrysler Corp. of Canada Ltd., Windsor. 

George D. Morgan, Frederick B. Stevens of Canada Ltd., Windsor. 
Hamilton Chapter. 

D. C. Lehman, Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton. 
Windsor Chapter. 

Murray L. Dowdell, Frederick Stearns & Co. Ltd., Windsor. 


The Canada Year Book 


We are notified that the Canada Year Book, 1941 Edition, is now off 
the press and that copies may be obtained from the Dominion Statistician, 





Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, at the price of $1.50 per copy. In this edition 
is a new feature which gives a detailed account of Canada’s War Effort. 
In addition, the main part of the book extends to twenty-nine chapters 
dealing with all manner of interesting topics. 

Chapter I deals with the natural features of the country, embracing its 
geography, orography, geology, faunas, lands, scenic and game resources, 
climate and meterology, etc. History and chonology, and constitution and 
government are dealt with in Chapters II and III, while the composition of 
the population, vital statistics, and immigration statistics are to be found in 
Chapters IV to VI. Chapter VII is a general survey of production and 
brings together the data from the different fields of Canadian production in 
such a way as to eliminate the duplication of values as between primary and 


secondary industries. Chapters VIII to XV, inclusive, give detailed treat- 
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ments of production in the leading industries of the country, namely, agri- 
culture, forestry, fur resources and fur production, fisheries, mines and 
minerals, water powers, manufacturers, and construction. External trade is 
discussed in Chapter XVI and includes a study of the tourist trade of the 
Dominion and the balance of international payments. Internal trade as 
distinguished from external trade is examined in Chapter XVII with special 
emphasis on the grain trade, the trade in live stock and animal products, 
the Census of Wholesale and Retail Trading Establishments and commercial 
failures. Transportation and communications is the subject of Chapter 
XVIII, which includes a treatment of the relation of the Government to 
transportation, together with statistics relating to the railways, road trans- 
portation, waterways, air transportation and facilities, wire and wireless 
communications, the post office, and the press. Chapter XIX is concerned 
with labor, wages and cost of living, and Chapter XX deals with prices of 
commodities and services with interest rates and import and export valua- 
tions. The public finance of Canada—Dominion, provincial, and municipal 

is the universally interesting and important subject of Chapter XXI, which 
also includes a treatment of national wealth and income, and Canadian 
investments abroad and external investments in Canada. Finance, other than 
public, is dealt with in the next two chapters: Chapter XXII treats of 
currency and banking, and miscellaneous commercial finance, including loan 
and trust companies, bond sales, and foreign exchange; Chapter XXIII of 
fire, life, and miscellaneous insurance. Chapters XXIV to XXVI deal with 
education, public health and related institutions, and judicial and peniten 
tiary statistics, respectively, and Chapter XXVII with miscellaneous admin 
istration. The sources of official statistical and other information relative 


to Canada are given in Chapter XXVIII, together with a list of the publica- 


tions of the Dominion and Provincial Governments. The concluding 
Chapter XXIX contains information on Dominion legislation of 1940, and 
principal events of the period, official appointments, etc. The volume 1s 


carefully indexed, and includes several lithographed maps and many charts 


and diagrams. 


Chapter Programs 


We publish below the complete program of the Montreal Chapter and 
which is just about the most complete any chapter of the Society has pub 
lished in recent years. The Montreal Chapter is to be heartily commended 
not only for the complete program but for the type of program. 

October 3rd—Opening Dinner, Windsor Hotel. 
Speaker: Mr. H. R. MacMillan, President, War-time Merchant Ship- 
ping, Limited. 
October 17th—Dinner and Lecture Meeting, Faculty Club. 
Ten minute talk on Industrial Legislation. 


Lecture No. 1 in ‘Cost Series.” 

Subject: “Control of Operating Costs by Budget.” 

Speaker: Mr. H. M. Hetherington, Viceroy Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Toronto. Ont. 
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CHAPTER PROGRAMS 


October 31st—Dinner and Lecture Meeting, Faculty Club. 
Ten minute talk on Industrial Legislation. 
Lecture No. 1 in ‘Management Series.” 





Subject: “The Chief Financial Officer and Business Management.” 
Speaker: Mr. H. G. Norman, C.A., Past President, Society of Chartered 
Accountants of the Prov. of Quebec; Partner, Price Waterhouse & 


Co., Montreal, Que. 

November 14th—Dinner and Meeting, Faculty Club. 

Ten minute talk on Industrial Legislation. 

Student Night: Under the direction of D. R. Patton, C.A. 
November 28th—Dinner and Lecture Meeting, Faculty Club. 

Ten minute talk on Industrial Legislation. 

Lecture No. 2 in “Management Series.” 

Subject: “The Secretary and Business Management.” 


Speaker: Mr. L. A. Tucker, C.A., F.C.1.S., Comptroller and Secretary- 


Treasurer, The St. Lawrence Corporation, Montreal, Que. 
December 12th—Dinner and Lecture Meeting, Faculty Club. 
Ten minute talk on Industrial Legislation. 
Lecture No. 2 in “Cost Series.” 
Subject: “War Orders and Overhead Distribution.” 


Speaker: Mr. Frank E. Wood, Chief Cost Accountant—Treasury—Cost 


Accounting Section, Department of Munitions and Supply. 
January 16th—Annual Smoker. 
Time and place to be announced. 
January 30th—Dinner and Lecture Meeting, Faculty Club. 
Ten minute talk on Industrial Legislation. 
Lecture No. 3 in “Management Series.” 
Subject: “The Credit Man and Management.” 


Speaker: Mr. Charles P. Dumas, L.C.M.I., Manager, The Canadian 


Credit Men’s Trust Assoc. Ltd., Montreal. 
February 13th—Dinner and Lecture Meeting, Faculty Club. 
Ten minute talk on Industrial Legislation. 
Lecture No. 3 in “Cost Series.” 
Subject: “An Approach to Some Municipal Cost Problems.” 
Speaker: To be announced. 
February 27th—Dinner and Lecture Meeting, Faculty Club. 
Ten minute talk on Industrial Legislation. 
Lecture No. 4 in “Management Series.”’ 
Subject: “The Plant Engineer and Management.” 


Speaker: Mr. J. S. Cameron, Manager, Northern Electric Company, 


Limited, Montreal. 
March 13th—Dinner and Lecture Meeting, Faculty Club. 
Ten minute talk on Industrial Legislation. 
Lecture No. 4 in “Cost Series.” 
Subject: “Some Aspects of Cost Accounting.” 


Speaker: Mr. George Appleton, Toronto Hydro-Electric System—and 


President, C.S.C.A. and I.E. 
March 20th— 


Plant Visit: To offices of International Business Machines Co. Limited. 


Soirée Francaise: Time and place to be announced. 
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April 10th—Dinner and Lecture Meeting, Faculty Club. 

Ten minute talk on Industrial Legislation. 

Lecture No. 5 in “Management Series.” 

Subject: “The Sales Manager and Management.” 

Speaker: Mr. Rene B. Perrault, President and Managing Director, Cum- 

ming Perrault, Limited, Montreal. 
April 24th—Dinner and Lecture Meeting, Faculty Club. 

Ten minute talk on Industrial Legislation. 

Lecture No. 5 in “Cost Series.’ 

Subject: “Costs in the Mining Industry.” 

Speaker: Mr. E. D. Fox, McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Limited, Toronto, 

Ont. 
May 8th—Closing Dinner and Annual Meeting, Faculty Club. 

Election of Directors and Officers. 

Address: “Clear Thinking in Administration.” Comment inspired by 

the lectures in the management series. 

Speaker: Mr. Paul Kellogg, M.E.I.C., L.C.M.I., President, The Cost 

and Management Institute. 
Toronto Chapter. 

The next meeting of the Toronto Chapter will be held on Wednesday, 
November 12th, at Eaton’s Round Room, College Street, when the speaker 
will be Mr. Ray D. Kinsella, Chairman, Rochester Chapter, N.A.C.A., and 
an executive of the Eastman Kodak Company. His topic will be, “The Use 
of Standards for Cost Control”. This will be a Joint Meeting with Ham- 
ilton Chapter members as guests. 

Hamilton Chapter. 

The next meeting of the Hamilton Chapter is scheduled for Wednes- 
day, October 29th, at the Royal Connaught Hotel. Speaker, Mr. A. J. 
Mouncey. Subject, “Modern Trends in Cost Accounting’. Meetings aic 
held at the Royal Connaught Hotel on the second and last Wednesday in 
each month. Dinner at 6.45 p.m., meeting at 7.30 p.m. Student Section 
meetings on each first and third Wednesday at Technical Institute. 
Niagara Chapter. é 

Meetings are held on the third Tuesday in each month at the Leonard 
Hotel, St. Catharines, unless otherwise specified. 

Student Section meetings are held on the second and fourth Wednesday 
in each month. 

Kitchener Chapter. 

Meetings are held on the third Wednesday in each month. Meeting 
place not yet settled. Student Section to meet twice monthly. 
London Chapter. 

Meetings are held at the Y.M.C.A., London, on the third Thursday iu 
each month. 

Student Section meetings not yet settled as to dates. 

Windsor Chapter. 

Meetings are held on the fourth Thursday in each month at the Norton 
Palmer Hotel with dinner at 6.30. 

Student Section meetings are held at the Norton Palmer Hotel on the 
first and third Thursday in each month. 

Ottawa Chapter. 
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LITERATURE RECEIVED 


Meetings are held on the third Monday in each month at the Laurentian 
Club. Dinner at 6.30. 


Student Section meetings not yet settled as to place and dates. 





Personal Notes 


Congratulations to Alex L. Clark, Treasurer of our Edmonton Chapter, 
who is now a Pilot Officer in the R.C.A.F. 

Also to Harvey Kelley, of the Hamilton Chapter, who is now a Signaller 
in the Royal Canadian Navy. 

Good luck to both these fellows and a safe return. 

It is with extreme regret that we learn, just as we go to press, of the 
th of Frank A. Landeg, of the Steel Company of Canada Ltd., a former 
lirector of the Hamilton Chapter. Frank had been ill for some time but 
his death comes as a great shock. Members generally will join in extending 


to his widow and family sincere sympathy. 


Literature Received 


Effects of the Defense Program on Prices, Wages and Profits. 
The Brookings Institution. 

A very comprehensive and complete booklet of forty-four pages on 

a subject of real interest. 

Uniform Pricing. 
N.A.C.A., September 1 

The Use of Predetermined Cost in Pricing in the Shoe Industry. 
N.A.C.A., September 1. 

Two articles of great value in connection with the pricing of 

products in two widely diversified industries. 
Flour Milling Costs. 

N.A.C.A., October 1. 
Accounting in the Cement Industry. 

N.A.C.A., October 1. 

Two articles which while dealing with industries of somewhat 
similar types, nevertheless are very dissimilar and should be read not 
alone by those engaged in these two industries. 

Depreciation of Plant in Production Costs. 
The Accountant's Journal, August. 

A splendid article on a subject which always makes interesting 

reading for Accountants and Cost Accountants. 


Cost Accounting in Industry To-day. 


The Australian Accountant, August. 
A general article which will more than repay its reading. 
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Costing, Co-ordination and Overhead 
By HAROLD B. WILLIAMSON, A.I.C.A. 


Reprinted from The Australian Accountant 


; pend . 
It has been authoritatively stated by a United States Government 
Committee, as lately as the period subsequent to the depression, that the 
I babil j that the t f lustrial M facturing “er af 59 
probability is that the ratio of Industrial Manufacturing concerns which 
have gone in for efficient costing 1s one in ten. 
1 


[his is a position which requires close examination and may have its 


foundation in the fact that there is a decided lack in the recognition of the 
necessity for services of a costing consultant at the inception of the enterprise. 


nust be the adviser in the design- 


It is the Constructional Engineer who 
ing and lay-out of the machines and departments in the planning of the 
factory, and it is here that the work of the Costing expert, with his special 


knowledge as to the requirements of an efficient costing installation, must 
hat of the Engineer, in order to obtain the 


maximum of efficiency in factory production. 


dovetail and co-ordinate with t 


The Engineer is in the position of being able to appreciate this, as his 


knowledge of costing is more than superficial. 





He is also in the position of being able to criticize any system that 

ay be installed, and on occasions has done this to considerable purpose. 
How often does that Engineer, who has planned his estimates on some 
exact basis, find them all at sea because he has had to rely for overhead 
upon some arbitrary percentage of Direct Labor, and his Direct Labor has 
y upon previous figures derived from similar 


been wrong as he could not rel 
orders. 

The fundamental reason for this is a loose system of costing and lack of 
co-ordination between the costing and engineering side of the organization 
the clerical can not, or will not, appreciate the engineering outlook. 

The following may be cited as a typical instance of the failure of many 
concerns to deal with realities. 

A scheme is set before the executives of a concern, pointing out the 
weaknesses of the allocation of burden as a percentage of Direct Labor, and 
that any other method is preferable; in any case oncost is more truly appor- 
tionable to time than to value. 

Overhead can also be disposed of more satisfactorily, as Direct Labor 
hours per shop can be estimated with sufficient accuracy for the allocation 
of oncost, whereas Direct Labor value cannot be so estimated. 

This latter statement, can, apparently, be a contentious point, as it 1s 
often said that for all practicable purposes they are one and the same thing, 
Labor costs being readily ascertainable by applying the fixed hourly rates 
for the several trades to the estimated hours. 

Primarily, this result would only be achievable if— 

(1) Type of production unchanging from period to period; 

(2) Quantity of production always constant; 

(3) Direct Labor value unchanging on each and every type of pro- 


duction; 
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(4) Labor Hours unchanging on each and every type of production. 
In other words, Standard perfect and Output unvarying. 

This will never be the case unless a system of Standard Costs is in- 
stalled, and it certainly would not be the case with a concern having marked 
variations in under-absorbed oncost at the close of the fiscal period. 

The fact of these being under-absorbed oncost implies that there is no 
foundation for such a statement, and further emphasizes that there should 
be much closer co-operation between the Engineering and costing personnel. 

Provided Direct Labor Hours are known for a certain period with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, there will be differences between time and 
value because of- 

(1) Variations in Machine Hours: 

With a scientific system of costing machine hour variations would be ad- 
justed per medium of Idle Time, with the Direct Labor method it involves 
variations in pay which the application of fixed hourly rates to the several 
trades will not adjust. 

(2) Variations in time of skilled and unskilled labor :— 

This would always apply where production was not standard, or where jobs 
of all types were done to order and always of a varied nature. 

(3) Variations in Direct Labor per shop. 

No. 2 also applies in this case. 

Even though the Direct Labor over the whole works may be constant, 
yet, where jobs of a varied nature are undertaken, the ratio of Direct Labor 
per shop will not remain so. 

(4) Award, etc., variations: 

Unless a system of monthly anlysis is installed, in which variations can be 
systematically analyzed and adjusted such variations will affect overhead 
distribution, perhaps adversely. 

(5) Workmen employed out of their grades:— 

This is a point covered by most Awards and here again it can be seen how 
Labor values would be affected unless all work was absolutely Standard. 

It would be necessary to know the exact times which the men would 
work out of their grade over the period under review. 

Such variations would be evident where Labor itself was Standard, 
i.e, where an Estimating Engineer could rely upon past results as a guide 
for current estimates, but practice proves that, in many instances, such 
standards cannot be relied upon. 

The sole cause of this unreliability is lack of Planning Organization. 

With sane planning the time and type of labor required to carry out a 
particular order are readily ascertainable, and jobs can be moved through 
in rotation from commencement to completion without interruption. 

Wise planning does not conflict with the tenets of most Australian 
Awards which state that Piece and Bonus Work shall not be permitted. 
The sole reason for such exclusion is fear of victimization, the average 
worker being a conscieutious man who will give a fair return for wages 
received. 

It is a wider knowledge of the “Incidence of Overhead” which is re- 
quired by Industry, as only in this knowledge will it become generally rec- 
ognized that overhead has as much right to be charged directly against the 


production to which it most refers, as has Direct Material and Labor. 
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It should not be flung, in some loose haphazard method, upon all pro- 
duction, as though it were some unwanted corpse, better buried and for- 
gotten. 

Only by striving for co-ordination between all Departments concerned, 


can its full importance be appreciated. 


Conducting a Costing Department 
By A. J. GAIRNS, F.F.1L.A., A.A.1LS., A.C.A.A. 
Reprinted from The Australian Accountant 


Since costing work has been recognized as an important and a per- 
manent function of the operations of modern manufacture, the installation 
of a separate costing department in a business large enough to warrant its 
establishment and maintenance has followed as a matter of course. Just 
whether this work is carried out by the accounting personnel already em- 
ployed or whether other people carry out the routine, is a matter dependent 
on (a) the size of the concern—as to whether such expansion is warranted ; 
(b) the outlook of the directorate on such modern merchandising trends; 
(c) the possibility of securing the right man to control the work and the 
most suitable type of employee. 

In the larger factories, it is even the practice to subdivide the costing 
work into, say, factory control and, perhaps, accounting routine. In these 
organizations, which are generally composed of a separate factory and head 
office in different sections of the same city or state, the factory (and even 
departments of the factory) is “cost controlled” by a separate cost office 
under the control of a factory accountant. The summarized findings of these 
sections are forwarded to head office and incorporated in the financial records 
by the cost accountant. Of course, actually, these various sections are only 
the costing department of the business and it would be a mistake ever to 
regard them as anything but the one department or to encourage any com- 
petitive or antagonistic spirit between the sections. I have known of one 
such section “fighting’’ for the factory while the complete cost sense so 
essential in the department was found only at head office. 


The Departmental Head 


In control, of course, is the fully qualified cost accountant. There is 
little need for me to elaborate on the essential qualifications of this official. 
A keen cost sense, highly trained accountancy knowledge, ability to control 
staff, the will to break down the barriers of inefficiency and slackness, and 
some personality are a few of his attributes, but there are others not so 
obvious which are no less necessary and are often neglected in selecting 
applicants for this important post. 

The first I would refer to, is the ability to adapt his accounting know- 
ledge and experience to any change which may arise in the conduct of the 
business under his control—in other words, to visualize each alteration from 
the point of view of its place in the accountancy system and to make 
arrangements accordingly. Suppose a new department is established, a 
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different method devised for the despatch of goods, a new machine bought 
for the factory which alters existing routine—the cost accountant must 
visualize these items in his balance sheet months ahead and make arrange- 
ments to cover the necessary routine to place the item in its proper place in 
the sysetem. 

The second trait in the make-up of the ideal cost accountant I wish to 
stress is a species of moral courage to present, no matter what the result, 
the true cost figures and, if necessary in order to do so, to overcome oppo- 
sition from all sources whether it be production officials, sales directors or 
even management itself. A great deal of tact and patience is of course 
essential to success, but, even if recourse is made to a measure of bluntness 
on occasions, the means to an end are justified if error and inefficiency are 
uncovered, 


The Costing Staff 


This matter, of course, must be discussed in the light of the size of 
the organization and the other factors previously mentioned. The ‘staff’ 
may be a single assistant to the cost man or 100 clerks, so that this diverg- 
ence must be borne in mind and the individual factors envisaged when 
reading the following summary. The amount of detail work which normally 
should be carried out by the cost accountant is discussed later in this article, 
but, in a department of almost any reasonable size, it is definitely advocated 
that the head of the department have a “right-hand man’’—an assistant 
capable of any task short of executive action. This might cover ledger 
posting, actual control of the staff, technical liaison work or such occupa- 
tion of an important nature likely to be an onerous burden to the man in 
charge. As far as the rest of the staff is concerned, I have found from ex- 
perience that it is much better to allocate a specific task to each member 
of the staff rather than to expect each member to operate in all or any 
section. Bearing this in mind, the selection of staff members must be 
made according to the most suitable material offering. A judicious mixture 
of seniors and juniors is advisable, and both males and females prove good 
workers in the various sections. To conduct costing work efficiently, it is 
necessary to follow very closely the mode of manufacture in the factory, and 
for this work, viz., the compiling of process costs and standards, I always 
endeavor to secure a technically-minded male senior. Girls are ideal for 
reports and stock control work, although, again, I always engage a male 
for raw material control as I expect a great deal of physical checking work 
which might be disagreeable to a lady clerk. In these days of wartime 
man-power problems, however, little choice in these matters is generally 
available. One person essential to the department, however, is a calculator 
operator. 

Subdivisions of the Work 

Generally speaking, the complete costing department can be broken up 

into the following sub-sections: 

(a) Supervision and control. 

(b) Straight-out bookkeeping routine. 

(c) Raw materials stock control. 
(d) Finished goods stock control. 
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(e) Assessment of factory or departmental production. 

(f) Compiling of standard and process costs. 

(g) Calculation of “do and charge’ work, job costs, etc., in depart- 

ments where applicable. 

This classification may be supplemented according to the detail required, 
but it will be generally found to include all functions. For instance, the 
big task attendant to requisitions of raw materials to departments, would 
be carried out by the raw material clerk as part of his job, and the equally 
important work of wage dissection would come under bookkeeping routine 
The method adopted to secure the factory costing figures and the data neces- 
sary to secure periodical profit statements is also important. If a stock- 
taking is possible of finished goods, an assistant may be necessary for its 
computation, otherwise the standard cost price of sales is usually adopted 
as the basis for the trading account debit. This work alone may be sec- 
tionalized or included in the bookkeeping routine. 

Routine Work 

The vast amount of detail work necessary in a cost department involves 
a high degree of organization and control. The various “bits and pieces” 
which go to make the complete cost picture must all be ready in order that 
the failure of one section to reach conclusion does not hold up the whole 
routine. A normal step-by-step costing routine may involve a procedure 
along the. following lines: Commencing with a factory stock-taking, report 
on differences between physical and theoretical figures in raw material stock, 
complete posting of requisitions, compile “batch” or “mix” data (most 
factories commence operations by alloying or mixing working stock batches), 
assess factory anad departmental production, dissect wages, post ledger or 
ledgers, compile cost price of sales, trial balance of all ledgers, and com- 
plete final bookkeeping to the balance sheet stage. If one cog of this chain 
is running late, the whole system breaks down and the necessity for avoiding 
this calamity means constant supervision and a high degree of concentration 
and effort at all times by the costing staff. Not only must the work be 
done speedily and to schedule, but, most important of all, it must be posi- 
tively accurate. No matter how serious a delay is caused, figures which 
are doubtful as far as accuracy is concerned must be checked and, if neces- 
sary, corrected. Cost figures which are inaccurate are worse than useless 
they are, in fact, highly dangerous to the welfare of the business. So anxious 
are many cost accountants to ensure correctness, that they themselves take a 
much greater part in the routine checking work than, for instance, theit 
colleagues, the financial accountants. A word has been said previously for 
the cost accountant’s assistant and, while close attention to the departmental 
routine is not wholly undesirable, it must not be forgotten that this detail 
work must crowd out the broader matters of principle involved in keeping 
abreast of the pace of modern manufacturing. I have always found that a 
good cost accountant can fully occupy his time in “interpreting” the figures, 
in conferences to effect any changes deemed necessary thereby and in over- 
hauling present methods to cover the march of progress in the industry 
concerned 


Stock-taking and Stock Control 


No management is content to-day to accept the old methods of historical 
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accountancy. Nothing less than a well-prepared budget proved by monthly 
or four-weekly profit and trading figures should satisfy the up-to-date 
directorate. Standard costs should be proved against the actual elements 
of cost by calculating production at standard and transferring differences 
to the various accounts. In order properly to assess these values, a factory 
stock-taking each ‘“period’’ is necessary and should be carried out to the 
entire satisfaction of the cost accountant and his staff. These people should 
enter wholeheartedly into this procedure and on stock-taking days, the whole 
of the costing staff should check as much of the stock (work in progress) 
as is humanly possible. Just what this periodical stock-taking should em- 
brace will again depend on the individual system in operation. I am usually 
insistent on the raw material stock being taken also on these periodical 
occasions, as the whole factory cost system is dependent on material usage 
and proof being available of the correctness of requisitions. No control 
system is sufficiently accurate or reliable to enable one to dispense with 
physical counting and, once again, the axiom of accuracy above all things 
is stressed. If gross profits are calculated by using the standard cost price 
of sales and deducting from net sales, finished stock will be estimated only 
by adding factory production and deducting the cost price of sales figure. 


In this case, I would not be prepared to accept the resultant figures with 
confidence unless an efficient stock control of finished goods store is in 
operation. This should be conducted by the costing department. The 
actual system adopted is not the immediate concern of this article, but 
would depend on the store facilities and the degree of check required. 


Cost Reports 

Quite apart from the figures relating to financial results prepared by 
the cost accountant and considered by the directors, the costing department 
must make many reports on the activities under its control. A few typical 
examples are as follows: 

(a) Raw material stock discrepancies. 

(b) Finished stock discrepancies. 

(c) “Black” list (non-payable lines) for sales department. 

(d) Department variance statements. 

(e) Report on actual times against standards. 

(f) Job report—actual costs against standard. 

(g) Weight check report. 

And as many others as required. 

These reports should be carefully prepared either by, or under, instruc- 
tions from the costing department head himself. A very good suggestion 
is to address each report and deliver a copy to the managing director (or 
the proprietor) even although the document itself goes to either the store- 
man concerned, the factory production manager, sales manager or the chief 
chemist. These officials, in turn, direct their replies to the same source, 
from whence the cost accountant receives his instructions either verbally in 
conference or in writing from his superior. Each report thus has executive 
sanction and passes through the managerial office. 


The Purpose of the Department 


Finally, a word is necessary about the high place this department must 
take in the general organization. It is hardly necessary to reiterate that the 
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cost accountant is an aid to management. He must never supersede manage- 
ment, but must always be subservient to and controlled by management. 
The department under his control thus must follow this principle in all its 
work. Those responsible in the department must be ready and capable to 
provide up-to-date information regarding costs and processes. Fullest infor- 
mation and co-operation must be provided to the quotation officer. In 
many instances, the costing department must be the liaison between market 
values as presented by the sales department and actual costs as provided 
by the factory. Its duty is at all times plain. It must present only the true 
cost. If this is not satisfactory to the sales effort then the factory must 
be asked for an amendment and a new cost worked out accordingly. 

The department must preserve a high reputation for keenness and 
unbiased judgment. In its hands lie the future and welfare of modern 
secondary industry. Management, in the years to come, will call more and 
more on its services and advice. Let the cost accountant and his staff re- 


member this and prepare themselves to be worthy of their place in business. 





Factory Organization and Production Methods 


By C. E. APPLEYARD, M.J.Inst.E., A.M.I.LOCO,E. 
Reprinted from The Cost Accountant 


(A Paper given before the North-East Coast Branch of the Institute of Cost 
and Works Accountants on 24th January, 1941) 


In preparing this paper to meet the needs of Registered Students more 
particularly, it was thought advisable to treat the subject on broad general 
lines and make some attempt to supplement the informtaion available in the 
suggested text books. 

With this object in view, an attempt has been made (1) to outline the 
general business structure of which the factory and its organization is a 
part, (2) to consider the generally recognized systems of organizations for 
factories, (3) to review some of the more practical points of buildings, 
machinery, materials and man power which should receive consideration, and 
(4) to outline some of the problems of production. 

Factory Organization is part of a larger business structure, and it is 
proposed to outline briefly some points regarding the major organization 
first. There are three fundamental divisions to the business structure, cover- 
ing Finance, Production and Distribution :— 

Finance is concerned with the provision of the necessary capital 
and the recording and control of all transactions relating to money; 

Production covers all the activities of manufacture; 

Distribution embraces those activities connected with the selling 
and disposal of the manufactured article. 

Sound finance demands that the aim of the operations be to produce a 
profit, which is necessary to ensure a continuity of operations. 

Further, the product must be saleable, i.e., either :— 

(a) in demand by the community, or 
(b) of such a nature that a demand can be created. 
It must be available for distribution in sufficient quantity, at the time it 
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is wanted and at a price which the community, or some special section of it, 
is both willing and able to pay. 

Consequently, it can be said that Production Operations should be 
based on Sales Volume and Market Capacity and must further fit into the 
other sections of the organized business. 

Obviously, the Projected Sales Volume has a direct bearing on the 
capacity of the factory and on the financial outlay for plant and machinery. 

It is frequently found that, owing to too little consideration or inaccur- 
ate information, the productive capacity bears no relation to Sales needs, 
and difficulties arise which should have been foreseen and provided for. 

It may be said that, as a principle of organization, the productive 
capacity should be based on a carefully assessed sales volume with a margin 
for unforeseen events. 

In building up the general structure, three further points should be 
considered :— 

(1) the various parts of which the business is comprised; 

(2) the relation of the several parts to one another; 

(3) their relative importance. 

It has already been indicated that Finance, Production and Distribution 
ire the three main divisions, but there are three sub-divisions of which note 
should be made, namely, Administration, Management, and Operation :-— 

Administration is the process of determining policy, co-ordinating 
finance, production and distribution, determining the general form and 
structure of the business and exercising final control; 

Management is the actual work of control, the employment and 
putting to work of all available human and mechanical means to achieve 
the full aims of the business; 

Operation is the manual and mechanical work involved in manu- 
facturing and distributing the product. 

It will be obvious that each of the last-named sub-divisions has its 
proper place in the major divisions and the extent of each section must 
depend on the nature and size of the undertaking. 

Finally, all the efforts of all the various members of the components 
of any business should be directed towards the successful production of a 
saleable article at the correct price by the shortest route possible compatible 
with a predetermined standard of quality and workmanship. 

Turning now to a detailed consideration of Factory Organization in 
general, the matter can usefully be grouped under four headings :— 

(a) What to manufacture; 

(b) Where to manufacture; 

(c) What buildings, plant and machinery are necessary; 

(d) The degree of organization required. 

Strictly speaking, these are major concerns of the Administration, but 
it is useful to review them so that their effect on the organization can be 
assessed. 


What to Manufacture should be defined in as precise terms as possible 
P 


before anything further is considered. Taking an Iron Foundry manufac- 
turing a variety of iron castings, the aim should not be merely “Iron 


Castings,’ but “Iron Castings varying in weight from one pound to one 
hundredweight, with an annual output of 500 tons.” 
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This precise statement immediately gives a firm foundation on which 
to build, as it enables the equipment, buildings, materials, etc., to be assessed 
within specified limits. 

Where to Manufacture must be reviewed from geographical as well as 
physical standpoints. Certain industries require special climatic conditions, 
water supply and transport facilities. Generally, the major considerations 
in the location of a factory site are:— 

(a) Accessibility of material supplies; 

(b) Nearness to supplies of suitable labor; 

(c) Nearness to potential markets; 

(d) Physical characteristics and nature of ground and subsoil; 

(c) Transport facilities (rail, road and water for both goods and 
passengers ) ; 

(f) Expense factors, such as rent, rates, taxes, drainage, road and 
land costs; 

g) Availability of utility supplies (gas, electricity, water and 
sewerage) ; 

(h) Facilities for expansion. 

The above order does not necessarily indicate the order of importance, 
as special industries may require more stress on one aspect than another. 
Nor is it proposed to discuss these considerations at length. It may, how- 
ever, be of interest to record the results of a survey carried out some years 
ago by a well-known periodical “BUSINESS.” A large number of firms 
were approached and the replies to the questionnaire carefully analyzed. 
The vital factor affecting most decisions was :— 

(1) Nearness to markets; 

(2) Renting of suitable buildings; 

(3) Cheap and accessible transport. 
It was, however, noted that the item which received most consideration 
was—cheap and accessible transport. 

In this connection, mention may be made of the Government sponsored 
Planned Industrial Estates which are now in being in various parts of the 
country. These estates provide factory buildings which are rentable, in a 
district specially chosen and provided with road, rail and utility services, 
and whilst being manufacturing areas, a definite attempt is made to retain 
reasonable amenities of light, space and planned orderliness. 

What Buildings, Plant and Machinery are Required.—The consideration 
of these points calls for master planning with respect to materials, opera- 
tions, methods of manufacture, requirements of machining, fitting, erecting, 
testing, packing and despatch along general lines. 

Every process should receive individual consideration, in as great detail 
as time will permit, so that from the detailed analysis, a comprehensive 
summary can be raised which will indicate the following requirements :-— 

(a) The approximate floor space requirements; 

(b) The desirable type of building; 

(c) The necessary ancillary services (gas, water and power); 
(d) Necessary types and quantities of machinery; 

(e) The power requirements of the above; 

(f) Some indication of the personnel requirements. 
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All these points raise production problems, and some of these aspects 
will be dealt with in a little more detail at a later stage. 

The degree of organization required depends upon the nature of the 
product and the size of the undertaking. A small concern manufacturing a 
single article should not require the same degree of organization as a large 
factory covering a variety of products. 

It is therefore proposed to deal next with the recognized types of 
organization, indicating as far as possible their differences, advantages and 
drawbacks. 

TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 
1. Departmental Organization 

This system is sometimes referred to as the military or traditional 
system, as it is the earliest type of organization met with. 

Under this system, the work of the business is divided into processes, 
products and areas and each of these sections then becomes a department. 
The head of the department is held completely responsible for all the 
activities of the department, including the purchase of materials, the design 
of products, the engagement of labor, the keeping of records, the mainten- 
ance of machinery and the making of a departmental profit. 

The distinguishing feature of this type of organization is the self suf- 
ficiency of each main unit in the business. There is a minimum of cross 


relationships, responsibility is clear and the system has a satisfying sense of 


simplicity and completeness. This latter simplicity constitutes the main 
weakness in a modern organization, as conditions rarely permit such sim- 
plicity except in a small or one-man concern. The organization also de- 
pends for its success on the ability of one man and may therefore suffer 
from lack of continuity. 

In its detailed workings, it has many sound features, such as direct 
responsibility and authority, but there can be much overlapping between 
departments and too much reliance has to be placed on the initiative and 
driving force of one man. 

2. Staff and Line Organization 

Staff and Line Organization is a development of the departmental, where 
Line” indicates executive control and ‘‘Staff” is advisory and supplement- 
ary. “Line” is responsible for all manufacturing processes and the control, 
whilst “Staff becomes responsible for providing information, statistics, 
records, data, and advice, without authority to put measures into practice; 
that authority alone belongs to “Line.” Actually, it is the beginning of 
specialization, as the complexity of modern industry is such that those 
directing actual production are physically unable to keep in proper touch 
with all the changes and investigations, and these duties are allocated to 
experts, who can then give advice based on unbiased and undivided attention 
to particular problems. 

This distinction between “thinkers” and ‘“‘doers’’ marks an important 
step in the division of labor which is one of the great characteristics of 
modern industrial life. Specialization is necessary in almost all walks of 
life to-day, though it is not without its attendant dangers of narrowed out- 
look and restriction on latent ability. 
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3. Functional Organization 


The principle of this type is the division, not into processes, products 


or areas, but into “techniques” or “functions.” It is specialization in a 


] 


highly organized form and is the direct antithesis of departmental organiza 


tion, which carries a multiplicity of functions within a process or product. 

While “Staff and Line” draws a clear distinction between executive 
and advisory work, functional organization makes the head of a function 
entirely responsible for that function through the business, having authority 
for execution vested in him. The organization is more complex and co- 
ordination requires special attention but it conduces to greater efficiency, 
and expansion is easily catered for, being an extension of existing duties 
| 


rather than the addition of new ones. 


Further, it allows an individual to concentrate on one particular 
activity and develop it as a strong line, though it may at the same time be 
the cause of other latent talents and abilities remaining hidden. This 
division into functions has arisen because of the complexity and increasing 
technicality of modern production. 

The functional principle of organization probably affords the most 
effective means of conducting large scale industries to-day with the greatest 
degree of efficiency. 

4. Committee Organization 

Committee Organization is a development from functional organization, 
where the heads of important sections or functions are brought together 
under a Chairman and Secretary. It brings together the best brains of an 
undertaking for frank discussions on problems as they arise, and each indi- 
vidual has executive authority within his own function. 

The Committee is, however, rather legislative than executive and it 
requires a strong and tactful Chairman to ensure that decisions are carried 
through into action. Its main objective is to maintain close co-operation 
and promote teamwork, but unless the leadership is both energetic and 
diplomatic, there is a danger of debate rather than action, of weak decisions 
due to lack of authority. 

Whilst an attempt has been made to describe the principles of certain 
recognized types of organization, it. must be pointed out that each business 
must adapt its organization to suit its particular problems. A combination 
of functional and departmental organization may be the most suitable, and 
the object should be to ensure smooth working of all parts of the business. 

There should be as clear a line of authority and responsibility as pos- 
sible, and it is suggested that charts should be prepared of the organization, 
indicating the authority, responsibility and degree of co-ordination required 
between the various sections, so that all are working to produce a steady 
forward movement. 

Factory Buildings and Equipment 

Factory buildings can be divided into two main types, namely single- 
storey and multi-storey buildings. 

Single-storey buildings are usual wherever space permits, as they have 
advantages of lighting, heating, fire protection and supervision as well as 
generally lower first costs. 

Multi-storey buildings are found where the site is restricted in area and 
where light processes do not necessitate such heavy foundations. The 
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possibility of damage by fire and water is increased, and supervision is not 
always so simple. Lighting from natural sources may be difficult. 

In modern new buildings, reinforced concrete is usually used for the 
latter, whilst a steel frame with corrugated sheeting, either steel or asbestos, 
is used for the single-storey buildings. The single-storey building especially 
lends itself to full use of “north light’ when site permits. 

Heating and Ventilation are usefully taken together, as a satisfactory 
heating system depends a good deal on adequate ventilation. Comfortable 
working conditions depend not only on air temperature but also on wall 
and ceiling temperatures, humidity, cleanliness and movement of the air. 
Four groups of heating are normally applicable to factories :— 

(a 


(b) Hot water heating, using similar means; 


Steam heating, using pipes and radiators; 


— 


(c) Hot air heating, where air drawn from the outside atmosphere 
is heated (or cooled) by passing over coils of tubes and subsequently 
distributed by ducts and steel or masonry trunking arrangements; 

(d) Local heating units, using gas, electricity or hot air for sup- 
plementing any of the above systems and dealing with cold and draughty 
places. 

Both steam and hot water systems have a tendency to dry the atmos- 
phere, and means should be introduced to replenish the moisture content. 

Ventilation by natural means, as roof and wall ventilators, windows and 
doors, frequently requires supplementing by provision of circulating and 
exhaust fans. 

Lighting 

The importance of adequate lighting cannot be too highly stressed, as 
probably 80 per cent. of all manufacturing processes require accurate sight 
for their control. Good lighting should have the following characteristics :— 

(a) Adequate light for the particular conditions; 

(b) Uniform illumination; 

(c) The avoidance of glare; 

(d) The avoidance of deep shadow; 

(e) Adequate maintenance and cleaning; 

(f) The use of good quality equipment. 

As natural light is free, full use should be made of it by adequate 
window spaces in both walls and roof where possible. At the same time, 
care must be exercised that large areas of glass do not give rise to unappreci- 
ated heating troubles, as changes of wind or external temperature may 
adversely affect internal temperature. Automatic heating controls can be 
utilized to overcome this drawback. North lights (i.e., lights facing north), 
afford more uniform illumination and tend to eliminate glare. Artificial 
lighting should supplement natural lighting and completely replace it when 
night falls. 


The rather harsh white light of the electric filament type of bulb is 
being replaced in some factories by the use of mercury or sodium discharge 
type lamps. These lamps, which give a bluish or yellowish light, are 
claimed to be more economical and more restful, but psychologically are 
somewhat unsatisfactory, since the features appear to assume a ghastly 
pallor. 
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It should be remarked that it is equally important to keep all glass and 


lighting fittings clean and bright so as to provide adequate lighting in the 
first instance. A regular maintenance schedule should be adopted. 
Fire Prevention 

Every factory building should be adequately supplied in this respect, by 
provision of water hydrants, sprinkler systems where applicable and hand 
appliances such as chemical extinguishers. Considerable savings can be 
made on insurance premiums where adequate fire prevention steps are 
provided. 

In presenting the above remarks on buildings and their equipment, it 
is assumed that expert advice would be taken before commitments of a 
financial or structural nature are undertaken. It must be pointed out that 
there are numerous regulations of local authorities and government bodies 
which must be carried out, but the Cost Accountant should endeavor to 
reduce his maintenance charges against buildings wherever possible and it 
is usually sounder policy to provide adequate and good class buildings at 
the start, than to incur heavy expenses in maintaining inferior buildings. 
With this object in view, the young Accountant would do well to acquire 
some general knowledge of these subjects, so that he can assess the value 
of a higher capital outlay against a heavy recurring maintenance and repair 
bill. 

Power and the Driving of Machinery 

Obviously some form of power must be provided to drive the factory 
machinery and many different forms are available. 

The chief natural sources of power are water power and the stored 
energy of combustible materials (coal, wood and oil). Where physical 
conditions permit, water can often form a cheap source of power, by 
utilizing the force of gravity. The stored energy of combustible materials 
requires some form of heat engine, either steam or internal combustion, to 
convert the energy into a usable form. 

It is not proposed to discuss these in any detail as time does not permit. 
However, in almost all cases rotary power is necessary, and either water 
power or some form of heat engine can meet this need. Owing to the 
ease with which it can be transmitted, electricity probably forms the greatest 
source of driving power to-day. Some form of rotary motion is used to 
generate the current in the first place by means of a dynamo; the current 
is then conveyed through cables and wires to the point of application, 
where it is reconverted into rotary motion through the medium of an 
electric motor. 

Nevertheless there are other forms of power transmission which may 
afford advantages in special circumstances. 

Direct Transmission is indicated when the prime mover is coupled 
directly to the machinery it drives. 

Mechanical Transmission employs the medium of shafting, belts, rope, 
chain or gearing between the prime mover and the machine. The medium 
used necessarily absorbs a certain amount of the power generated. 

Hydraulic Transmission utilizes either water or oil as a medium, usually 
to supply a heavy pressure at a machine for a comparatively light load 


initially. 
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Pneumatic or Compressed Air is often used as a flexible means of 
power transmission where electricity is not easily available, especially for 
outside work on roads and so forth, and for small hand tools in the factory. 

An important point with regard to both buildings and machinery which 
should have attention is that of maintenance. 

Machines require regular attention for cleaning, oiling and adjustments, 
and buildings need examination from time to time to ensure their satis- 
factory functioning. 

This work should be allocated to a special group within the factory, 
so that the work can be carried out regularly on a proper schedule and re- 
ports made of the findings from time to time. 

Proper maintenance can frequently prevent breakdowns by giving warn- 
ing of abnormal conditions, and preparations can be made beforehand to 
effect repairs or overhauls within the Works production schedule. 

Maintenance is a skilled job and requires not only good personnel but 
adequate organization to assist that personnel. The whole aim of the 
maintenance section should be to maintain productive activities at a con- 
stant high level. 

It is now proposed to consider some points which will have an effect 
n the Production side of the undertaking and it is important to know in 
what quantity and degree of similarity the products are to be manufactured. 
Large quantities of identical products are simpler to deal with, as they 


ensure a continuity which is not possible if smaller quantities are to be 


dealt with. 

There are three groups—namely, unit, batch and mass production. 

Unit Production typifies that class of work where each product is unlike 
the next, except in general construction or type. 


Batch Production is indicated when small quantities of identical pro- 
ducts will be produced, permitting a greater degree of continuity. 

Mass Production covers that field of manufacture where exceptionally 
large quantities are to be made, all identical. 

Actually, mass production is easier to plan and maintain in steady 
operation, as one operation can be separated more readily and allocated to 
one individual. Batch and unit production require more general availability 
of plant and offer less opportunity for straightforward operations. 

Special machinery can be installed for mass production work, since a 
small time saving per piece becomes considerable in the aggregate and the 
cost of the special machine is recovered in time saving. 

Layout, Grouping and Driving of Plant or Machinery 

It is important that the layout and grouping of plant be carefully con- 
sidered so that materials may proceed steadily in a forward direction as far 
as possible 

In order to facilitate supervision and make driving arrangements more 
compact, similar machines are often grouped together in a bay or area. At 





the sa time, production requirements and unnecessary movement of ma- 
terial may necessitate the installation of occasional machines apart from the 


1e 


normal grouping. Detailed planning depends on the needs of the particular 
factory and a good plan when considering machine grouping is to prepare 
a plan on the floor area allocated, to scale, and prepare loose templates to 
the same scale to represent machines. After making provision for gang- 
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ways, the arranging of the machines to suit grouping or driving arrange- 
ments can be easily altered and moved about until the most satisfactory plan 
is arrived at. A working plan is then easy to prepare. 

In addition to access gangways, provision should be made for storage 
space for material in progress, so that machine loading is not hampered 
nor are gangways blocked by work awaiting attention. Where electric 
power is used, it is possible to provide individual drives to any machine, 
large or small, though it is a more economical method to provide a larger 
prime mover or motor to dirve several machines, which motor can be run 
more regularly near its peak load. 

Equally important to the correct grouping of machinery is the adequate 
provision of stores and means for handling materials mechanically. 

The arrangement of storage places should again follow the plan of 
work progression rather than provide for one central store for all materials. 
The most satisfactory arrangement usually is to provide a main store, reason- 
ably accessible from the Works roads and sidings and centrally situated, 
with sub-stores in various parts for materials used by particular departments 
only. 

Provision must also be made for tool and drawing stores, raw material, 
part finished and completed sub-assemblies awaiting the main product. 

The principle should be to bring the material to the worker rather 
than that the worker has to travel considerable distances. Mechanical 
appliances for moving material from place to place are almost limitless in 
both capacity and scope. Not only should lifting appliances be provided but 
use can be made of roller conveyors, chutes, elevators and runways in 
addition to movable wheeled conveyances. 

Planning and Progressing 

The necessity of careful planning of operations has been emphasised 
throughout. Planning as a section is concerned with the preparation of all 
manufacturing operations, including supply of material, machines, man- 
power and any necessary equipment. It is the job of the planning depart- 
ment to point the way and indicate, as clearly as possible before operations 
start, the exact manufacturing procedure which is intended. 

Progressing, on the other hand, is concerned with the carrying through 
of that plan in the manner indicated and to the times laid down. The 
two sections must work closely together and it is the duty of “progress” 
to advise any changes found necessary and the proposed steps, so that the 
master plan can be adjusted accordingly. 

Planning must be done with all the anticipated factory load taken into 
consideration, and, like a jigsaw puzzel, all the pieces should combine 
into a complete picture. It may be found necessary during manufacture to 
make a detour to avoid stoppage, but both progress and planning must co- 
operate to remove the stoppage and permit work to flow again along a 
charted route as soon as possible. 

Standards of Work 

It will be recalled that in the early stages of the formation of the 
business, a precise deflnition was called for of the products of manufacture. 
For efficient arid cheap production, the more a particular product can be 
standardised, the easier it becomes to arrange manufacturing programmes. 
Standardisation means the establishment of regular customs and practices, 
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trom which there should be no deviation. So important to industry is 
standardisation that the British Standards Institution has issued standard 
specifications for many hundreds of materials and methods of manufacture, 
from screw threads to paint colours, from precise analyses of steel require- 
ments to sizes of tins and cans for food products. These standards are 
drawn up with a view to facilitating manufacture by prescribing limits 
suitable to each particular item or process. For example, screw threads 


have very fine limits prescribed to permit interchangeability. Steel and 
other material specifications allow variations in percentages, so long as 
certain test results are obtained. 

In the same way, standards should be set up within a factory indicating 
amongst other things :— 

(a) materials which can be called for; 

(b) methods of manufacture; 

(c) limits of accuracy for all or certain processes; 

(d) the quality of particular materials as to texture and finish; 
(e) inspection standards. 

Having prescribed and determined certain standards, a check must be 
instituted within the Works procedure to ensure that these instructions 
are being carried out. This work is allocated to an Inspection Department, 
which provides an organisation and qualified personnel to ensure that 
orders are being obeyed. 

It must be pointed out, however, that authority should be invested 
in the heads of the Inspection Department, not merely to check and approve 
or scrap, but also to indicate where processes may be varied to cheapen the 
product without detriment or to suggest alternative materials. It is 
important that inspection be constructive and not destructive. 

All incoming materials should be approved as well as intermediate 
processes and completed products. Intermediate inspection is necessary 
to ensure that further work is not performed on spoilt work. 

Man Power 

Probably the most difficult problem for any industrial undertaking is to 
provide and maintain a suitable supply of workers. 

Human beings, unlike materials, certainly react to specified conditions 
and treatment, but the resulting reactions are not so certain as in the case 
of materials. The degree of interest that any worker displays in the allotted 
task will be reflected in the results as well as in the performance. Good 
work is never performed by indifferent and disinterested workers, and 
management's problem is how to encourage and stimulate interest. 

Broadly speaking, there are three groups of workers, though there 
is no sharp line of demarcation between groups, and the grouping is used 
only as a general indication of the work performed. 

Operative or Manual Groups are those who do the actual manual 
operations and apply manual skill to the shaping and changing of material 
form. Their chief task is to carry out specified instructions by means of a 
drawing or written or verbal instructions. The latter should be used to 
supplement the former, as the more precise the instructions, the easier the 
task of the operator. 

Clerical and Technical Groups prepare the instructions and suggest 
the route for the operator under supervision. Drawings, plans, instructions, 
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schedules of materials, time and wages records, stores requisitions and so 
on must all be prepared in anticipation of production requirements so as to 
be ready for immediate use when called for. 

Whilst the operations of Clerical and Technical staffs are necessary 
to provide information to both Operative and Supervisory Groups, care 
should be constantly exercised to ensure that only useful work is under- 
taken and that paper work is reduced to the minimum consistent with 
efficiency. 

Additionally, every step should be reviewed from time to time, to 
ensure that a definite and useful purpose is being served by the information 
supplied. 

Supervisory Grades have to interpret the wishes of the management 
to their subordinates and exercise control and guidance to ensure that 
production activities can proceed steadily to their goal of completion. 

The planning of work, the choosing of workers, and a share in the 
organising work of a factory are some of the activities of the supervisory 
grades as well as direct supervision. Training and examination of workers 
is equally important. 

The Supervisory Staff should aim at co-ordination of tasks rather 
than personal execution of particular jobs. Their job is not so much to 
undertake tasks themselves as to ensure that adequate measures are taken 


to provide a clear and charted path for operations, so that the prescribed 


plan works successfully and ensures a steady flow of work through the 
whole factory by the complete co-ordination of the efforts of all. 
Grading, Training and Promotion of Workers 

With a view to ensure continuity of operations, it is desirable that 
the working staff be stable and not subject to any avoidable fluctuation 
due to unnecessary movement or labour turnover. 

Workers may be absent from illness and other unavoidable causes 
but steps should be taken to prevent unnecessary movement and absenteeism 
by providing (a) satisfactory working conditions, (b) reasonable remunera- 
tion, (c) opportunity for advancement. 

Working conditions have already been discussed from a physical stand- 
point and other conditions can be. made the subject of a standard instruction 
applicable to all on he question of holidays, overtime, sick leave and so 
forth, accepted as a condition of employment. 

Remuneration should vary according to the nature of the work and 
the degree of responsibility. In certain industries, basic wages are fixed by 
either Trade Board or Trade Union regulations. In other cases, wages are 
based on customary rates within the particular industry or area. 

Additionally, it is usual to offer some inducement in the form of a 
bonus or extra money for increased output, since a saving in manufactur- 
ing time means a cost saving to the factory. 

Operative workers are usually paid on an hourly basis whilst clerical, 
technical and supervisory workers are remunerated on a weekly or monthly 
basis, and afforded certain additional “staff” privileges. 

Nevertheless, the true basis for remuneration should be ability, and 
the aim of the management should be to encourage the acquisition of 
knowledge and skill anl also afford opportunities to lower grades of train- 


1 


ing, so that they may be up graded where a desire to do so is indicated. 
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Frequently, the apprentice scheme in a works is based on some suit- 
able advancing scale of efficiency, but on attaining the age of 21 years 
in many cases workers are offered little or no inducement to increase their 
value to the firm, and the ambitious employee is often obliged to leave the 
firm and go elsewhere to secure wider experience and higher remuneration. 
Whilst this may be desirable from a personal point of view in affording 
an individual the opportunity of trying other types of work, it has a detri- 
mental effect on industry in general, and often workers return to their 
original firm but in a higher grade. These services could probably have been 
retained if a suitable scheme of advancement in the firm had been made 
known, and the cost of training new employees to take the place of those 
leaving would have been avoided. 


The loss to industry through labor turnover annually is very great 


and many schemes of bonus and pension benefits are being adopted in 
many parts. Nevertheless the problem appears to go deeped than mere 
financial return and the communal interest of all employees should be more 
generally stimulated. 

Promotion should be possible to the highest positions in the organ- 
isation provided that ability and a true desire to give better service are 
the criteria for such promotions 


Basic wages rates operating over large numbers of workers have the 


effect of bringing the level of work of the best workers down to the level 
of the least efficient operatives, unless some additional incentive for skill 


and ability is forthcoming. 

It must also be noted that social amenities and housing facilities can 
be utilised to stabilize a working force and such schemes to-day are looked 
upon, not as philanthropy, but as very sound business organisation. 

Having covered some of the many points within the compass of 
Factory Organisation and Production Methods, it is realised that much 
material and many items of interest have perforce been omitted. It is 
thought desirable, however, to summarise briefly the main purposes and 
principles on which a Factory Organisation should be built. 

Factory Organisation deals more particularly with the problems of 
applying the forces of labour and machinery to materials for the efficient 
production of some article required by the community. It is necessary 
that careful planning right from the start be persistently followed up. A 
sound and efficient manned organisation should enable three results to be 
attained, namely :— 

(1) A service to the community or some part of it; 


(2) Contentment to the worker; 


f materials, money, men and method to the 


(3) The efficient use ¢ 

production of a sound article. 
A successful organisation should provide for the following require- 
ments (taken from Porosky’s Factory Administration) :— 

(1) A definite line of authority, which involves co-ordination 
of effort; 

(2) Responsibility, which means control; 

(3) Division of Labour in order to avoid confusion and secure the 


beneflts of expert service; 
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(4) A System which assigns authority and responsibility; 
(5) Discipline which maintains the organisation; 

(6) Successful planning; 

(7) The keep of adequate records and statistics; 

(8) The promotion of teamwork. 

Furthermore, the organisation must be adjusted to suit the conditions 
of the particular factory requirements, to ensure continuity of production, 
and standardisation should be utilised as fully as possible. 

(A number of diagrams amplifying the lecturer's remarks 
were produced at the meeting but these have had to be omitted.— 


Ed.) 








SITUATION WANTED 


Young lady, B.A. degree, Commercial training and experience. Experienced 


bookkeeping, stenography and general office work, desires position in Cost or Accounting 
department of substantial company in either Ottawa, Toronto or Hamilton. Knowledge 
| 


of comptometer work. Reasonable salary only required if position has possibilities. 
Apply Box 70, ‘Cost and Management 





Cost and Industrial Accountants 


There is no time like the present to commence preparations 
for the spring examinations in Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
Cost Accounting and Business Organization and Manage- | 
ment, held by the Canadian Society of Cost Accountants | 
and Industrial Engineers.. The Shaw course will prepare 
you for these examinations and a postcard will quickly 
obtain complete information. 

PREPARE NOW | 

DO NOT DELAY | 


Write 
SHAW SCHOOLS LIMITED 


BAY AND CHARLES STREETS 
Toronto 





and try 
THE SHAW WAY 
THE SURE WAY 
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HANDISET 
FORMS 


As shown in the sketches, Handiset 
Forms are multi-copy business 
forms, with fresh, inexpensive car- 
on paper already interleaved. Come 
unit sets with carbons and forms 
ued at stub. 


in 
y] 
After typing or writing, the forms 
and carbons are snapped apart— 
carbons remain affixed to stub— 
forms loose. Copies which require 
additions or extensions may be left 
with carbons affixed—for subsequent 
typing or writing. Fingers nev 
touch carbons. Used for typed 
records in any typewriter, billing 
machine, accounting machine or 
tabulator—or for handwritten rec- 
ords, loose or in books. Eliminates 
all carbon stuffing, jiggling in align- 
ment and unshuffling. 
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WIDE AND NARROW FORMS 
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LIMITED 
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A BIGGER JOB 


—and 


YOU'RE THE MAN 


Are you hunting a bigger job, or 
does the bigger job hunt you?) Why 
waste years learning through routine 
work, when you can acquire in your 
spare time in a comparatively few 
months the experience and specialized 
knowledge which bring promotion 
and salary increase? Thousands of 
men have increased their incomes by 
home-study business training under 
the LaSalle Problem Method. Let us 
show you how you can do just as 
well or better. The coupon will 
bring you complete information 
about our “experience training’’ in 
the business field you check, to- 
gether with details of our convenient 
payment plan. Make your start to- 
ward that bigger job to-day. 


Find yourself through LaSalle 


LaSalle Extension 
University 


CARTY BLDG. 


Yonge and Albert Streets 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Please tell me about your salary- 
increasing plan for my advancement 
in the business field checked. Send 
also copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
One’’, all without obligation. 


Business Management 
Modern Salesmanship 
Higher Accountancy 

Traffic Management 

Cost Accounting 

Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship 
Modern Business Correspondence 
Expert Bookkeeping 
Business English 

Stenotypy 

Effective Speaking 

‘B Credit and Collection Corre- 
spondence 


OOOOOOO0O0o00 


j 
io 


Name 


Street & Number 


Town 


Province 
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Student Activities 


The interest displayed since the start of the present season in out 


Student activities prompts the thought that perhaps an explanation is 
necessary. An explanation not to student members but to senior members 
who, in many cases undoubtly have on their staffs, young men eligible 
for student membership and who should take advantage of the benefits 
such membership gives. 

First, it should be explained that as a Society we do not sponsor 
course. We do recognize certain correspondence courses which are a 
combination of Accounting, Cost Accounting and Business Organization and 
Management and we do recognize the McGill Extension Course in Cost 
Accounting and a similar course recently sponsored by McMaster University 

Obviously we cannot, at the very small student fee charged, give 
complete course nor do we attempt to do so. What we are doing in the 
various Student Sections is to attempt to implement the present studies 
of our Student members and this is being done in all sections by a systematic 
study of “Cost Accounting’ a well-known and highly regarded text book 
by W. B. Lawrence and which is part of the McGill University Extension 
Course and is used as a basis for our Cost Accounting examinations 


Lectures from the text book will be given by designated senior mem- 


bers with a regular discussion on the lecture at the close. 
By this means we hope to give some planned direction to students and 
to make sure that they are taught the basic principles of Cost Accounting 


This plan we hope to enlarge in the future and we believe that it will 
greatly assist students to pass our Cost Accounting exams. More than that, 
however, it will first of all teach the student the fundamentals of Cost 


Accounting. 


This is absolutely necessary apart altogether from a question of exam- 
inations because so many men enter industry and learn only a system. 

We commend this scheme to the attention of senior members, not 
altogether for themselves, but in order that they may interest students 
under their control in their own particular industry, we urge them to enrol 
their students as Student members of our Society. 

This student work is growing rapidly and is becoming one of our main 
endeavors as it should be, but it can only succeed if the scheme has the 
wholehearted approval of our senior members and, in addition, their support. 


More and more student members are necessary in order to ensure the 
success of this movement. These Student Sections conduct their own meet- 
ings under their own officers and in addition, of course, the members are 
privileged to attend senior meetings and receive all the benefits of senior 


membership. 


If you have on your staff, or if you know of any student who is not a 
member of your local Student Section, why not communicate with the 


Secretary, who will immediately take steps to see that such a person be- 


comes a member. 
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COST STUDIES PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY 


(Copies available at 50 cents each). 

Administration and Selling Costs, Distribution of. A. E. Keen 
Aircraft MN IIE HIE on s-..0, sn:cseanaanicatiansioaaseanamsinmsanissceseinastinisvabenea siete 
Automobile Assembly Costs and the ‘Financing of Sales. A. C. McAlpine 
Aviation Costs. J. Hunter ....... cbiegeiliaaeees beanie veemimaaettlied 
Bank, Office Machinery in a. Angus "Macdonald svvsevvvevevvseveve ; ; 
Bankruptcy, Factors Contributing tc. L. N. Buzzell, C.A. wee A 

Billing and Controlling Accounts at Montreal L., H. & P. D. D. McInnes... ...Dec., 1931 
Beoanras  Teteeticsete. FE ERE CS oasis sc cscesicesscacesscassucesavevesvevesescsnapeveicaavsavtausvancasuactants May, 1933 
Bread Bakery Costs ........ Pepcteedsslainede Gs Gastes meet a rhe May, 1940 
Brewery, Cost System fora. W. J. Cope ...Jan., 1937 
British Empire Content Certificat—Preparation of “i 
Budgetary Control. John Fowler ..........c.ccccseseeeee , : ..Jan., 1934 
Budgetary Control as an Aid to Business Profit es 
Budgetary Control, Cost Accounting and. K. A. Mapp . 
Budgetary Control my asst Gibin GALA oe Rana eee 
Budgetary Controls That Control .... Ree eee oh aria ee Ais Lap RITA see Apr., 1949 
Business, Control of, Through Budget. H. €. Peery. .... , 5 
Business Organization. William: Saatthy ....ccccscsececse 








Co-ordination of Production and Distribution. .......... .Oct., 1939 
Contract Cost Accounts pevaes Dan vamisueioauremienientts ..Feb., 1941 
Cost Accounting : sasniyacecsel RUNES July, ‘Aug. +, 1941 
Cost Accounting in Aircraft: Tadustry .......6.:.0cceicssscccssscscienssesee ne ec., 1940 
Cost Data, Value of, to Management. G. R. M. Dingle .Dec., 1938 
Cost Date, Preparation OF. Fi. Wi. Late: sisi cccescsascesersncsssesserscsscrces » 1938 
Cost Information—Presentation of to Foremen. E. M. Detwiler .. 1937 


CORRIIG TERIOR RENE CICTRIIII ois csceosecoassiesccecsiein ovsuticasrecdasinssidevtiscieckuscasawidien Jan., 1941 
Carbonated Beverages, Costs in. C. D. Landell .... 








Chocolate Company, Cost System for. Geo. F. Cassidy one ...Aug., 1935 
Government Purchases, Cost Accounting f0F .............:::sssseseseeoees ....Dec., 1940 
Control of Labour and Material in Process. W. M. Lane... .... Sept., 1930 
Cost Accounting, Efficiency of .......... SSRI POS ch soadistdaagh toleieirrcieeaeed Aug., 1938 
Cost Application—Newer Fields in . aes wisentieinidiadciasantsstannentinntsievenapeedins Apr., 1940 
Cost Finging, Blethods of. DD. R. Patton, CAs csccccccsssssccscscsscenssonvsccecsasssseccsssssnsincd alge ane 
Cost Studies on Proposed Change in Process. C. E. Shumaker mee ....May, 1931 
Cost System of The Norton Co. A. S. Merrifield . aie ....May, 1929 
Costs and Overhead in a Department Store. A. E. Wal lford, Lisi .... July, 1931 
Cash and Balance Sheet Budgeting. A. G. Howey ....... : : Dec., 1937 
Cost Accounting for Distribution and Selling .......... sivasiiiiwseitoaekdantix idsaeewscieesseg tania 
Cost Accounting by Machine Method. G. W. Kemp ...........000.0. cese-cecete, 19968 
Cost Accounting, Efficiency of. W. Johnston ............ ssdaoens sesseeeeee Auge, 1938 
Cae DRGINCUIE: Sek TRC URENONEe OO TIO ass ciscecsceesciocseccansscdsacsesencsinasertsabreeenteamegssongtstn Mar., 1941 
Credit Executive, His Work and Philosophy. E. E. Webster Nanas: ..Mar., 1939 
are WN CNN eases cass cccs scsi ascnrsessovaalavoantaeteantoraipvenayericueiacnaes June-July, 1938 


Department Store Management and Accounts, Some Phases of. G. F. Klein... _ 1930 
Depreciation on the Basis of Business Volume, Fixing. B. W. Lang 

De i Te iii creviecncs conccccapsisstosscrnimanemneipasnasianenanesedls 
Distribution, Cost Of. G. Hi. Armstrong. 2.00... sscccesccsasscosacassess 
Duff Report and Its Underlying Principles. D. W. Buchanan . 
Differential or Marginal Costs. R. G. H. Smails .... ; 
Economics of Cost Accounting. E. D. McCallum ....... 
Electrical Power Cost, Control of. H. R. Hatcher .... 













Electrical Power Costs. A. N.. Sainte Marie .....:0...cccccscsscecssssasccsescess ..F 

Exchange Fluctuations in Relation to Accounting. A. E. Cutforth, E.C.A. ._.Sept., 1933 
Executive Training, A New Technique in. A. B. Gates: .........ccccccccessecseecesceeeteees Aug., 1936 
Executive Requires From the Cost Accountant, What the. C. D. Landell......... Nov., 1936 
Wee MEO UNE PME 2. cca cascosnasnuts ioasanecensicdsuscatieecaacseaciacisen cannons Mar., 1941 
Easned ‘Maus Wame System. FF. MGC ciococsiscssccscessancsesscucconsesvessecivasesasnssesescuson Mar., 1938 
Factory, Planning and Building of a Modern. W. Bruce Riddell .. .... June, 1932 
Financial Statements, Construction & Interpretation of. A. E. Nash, (CRs “Sept., 1932 


July, 1932 


Fire and Use & Occupancy Insurance. A. J. saga 4 SS 
.. Aug., 1934 


Fraud in Accounts—Its Prevention and a ag 





Fuel for Thought. W. T. Brickenden, B.A.S ae June, 1936 
Fixed Assets—Accounting For. P. W. Wright PR rene bihcasenccsibenastdeatancsdsastscacdaa ane 
Gas Company, Accounting and Costing Problems of a. E. J. Tucker .. .... Sept., 1934 
Chocolate and Confectionery Factory, Cost System f08 ..........:.cccccssecssssssseseseevees ....Sept., 1940 
Group Bonus System of DeForest Radio Corporation, Ltd. nacecussase ...- _Oct., 1930 
Group Tncentives: Ri. Preserave <..<scececcsesssecersoes<eassonsesseeseseres.cecoecs sees. June, 1932 







Hydro Electric Power Costs. R. A. C. Henry ...... BS ipats 
History and Development of Accounting. S. D. Reavely ee 


Indirect Labour, Control of. R. Presgrave .ccccsccsscsssssssssvecsssscsssesssessnecsscsesscessessanes Aug., 1932 
Industrial Costs—A Major Factor in ..... Dlaiptacseeaccags esses O@D., 1940 
Industrial Engineering, Advantages of. P OB Biiiresdi@e coc ercn ae ....May, 1931 
Industrial Fngineering and Its Relation to Standard Costs. J. E. Goudey.......... July, 1931 
Industrial Engineer to Accountancy Department, Relation of. F. H. Vercoe....Apr., 1935 
Meena Feetaticiers, Fh. TE, WAGERS scsscccsicescssiessscaestesissécasdaichenisaqessecsiacscddecasinne Apr.. 1938 
Incentive and Security, Balancing of. R. E. Flanders o..c.ccc.scsssscescsseesssesseeesecenne Dec., 1938 
MUMS Ne BRC EMRE oo scer a scalesicy is nsiossns nected ea: : ; vs 1900 
Insurance. B. A. Dugal ...... “6 7 1933 
Insurance of eghemae. ‘Sir James Woods 1938 
Inter-Play of Brewery Costs » 1939 
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Inventory, Preparation and Taking of. C. H. Black .........c.::sccsssssssssscsenessese 
Inventory, Preparation and Taking of. J. A. Parkhill ....... 

Inventory Control. H. Latter Sesie 

Inventory Method—Last In-First Out 

Job Analysis. Harry Taylor 


Job Costs, Fundamental Principles 0 of “Finding and Controlling. 7 V. Halberg... 
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pe newly Aims and Responsibilities. R. J. Watt ....... 
Labour Costs—Control of . RE TRS Ort 
Labour Incentives. W. S. Ferguson, ow. eae 

— Measurement Through the Bedaux Method. | > 

Last In - First Out—Inventory Method, C. & My «eee 

Laundry Industry Today H. E. Holyoak : : iat 
Leather Tannery, Cost Accounting in an Upper. G. F. Cossar 
Managerial Control. Duncan C. Ferguson. NPR Pe a 
Management’s Aims and Responsibilities. L. H. Brown ; 
Management’s Responsibility to Society. A. W. Robertson 
Manufacturing Expense—Distribution and Control Of ..........::sse-sesseeses0e0es 
Material—A System of Accounting for . g 

Minimum Wages in Relation to Costs. Gus Fran Ill cotexbvavacapssaseaieeenteiaesse 
Money, Consideration on Cost of. aoe ae ; 

Montreal Tramways Contract. Arthur uPerron = 
Maintenance Expenditure, Control of. E M. Detwi ler 

Mining Accounting. Frank Wilcox ae : é 

Municipal Taxation in Canada, Problem of 

Municipal Costs, The Practical Treatment of . 

Municipal Councils, Costing For .......... 

New Industry, Launching a. R. R. Thor npson : ; 

Newspaper, Making of a Modern. P. J. Salter, C.A. 

Newsprint Industry in Canada. John Stadler o....c.ccseececeseee 

Newsprint Industry, Accounting in the. P. H. Hunt 
Operations—Control of Effective Organization 

Overhead, An Outline of. L. om. 

Packing House—Costs In . 

Payroll Methods in Wartime 

Production Cost From a Control Post. ; 

Paint Industry, Costs in the. P. Probyn, Cu Ey 

Paper Company, Cost System of. A. Lar ‘ a 

Perpetual Inventory and Stores Control. D R. Patton, 
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Plant Ledger, Installation and Control of a Modern. J. P. Masterson,, C.G.A...§ 


Plant Engineering in Relation to Costs. W. T. 

Plant Expenditures and Depreciation—Control of 

Preparation and Use of Cost Data. A. S. Baillie 

Production Control. G. Steel pissin ; 
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